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Health and Community Welfare 


Have come to be important matters of public education. Our schools 

teach personal hygiene and physical efficiency and get results—stronger 

bodies, brighter brains, better habits. Our schools must educate the 

neighborhoods also in good health habits. Twomew Macmillan books for 

high school classes, one a Physiology and one a text in General Science, 

have been written with healthy community life especially in mind. 
Williams’ HEALTHFUL LIVING 


Trafton’s SCIENCE OF HOME AND COMMUNITY 


! 


For Teachers of Science 
‘Twiss’ PRINCIPLES OF SCIENCE TEACHING §i 
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Woodhull’s TEACHING OF SCIENCE i 
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For Commercial Schools 








Fritz & Eldridge’s Essentials of Expert 
Typewriting 
A Short Course in Touch Typewriting 


By Rose L. Fritz, Winner of Forty Official Typewriting Contests, and Epwarp H 
ELDRIDGE, Px#.D., Director of School of Secretarial Studies, Simmons College, Bostor 
assisted by GertrupE W. CraiG, Assistant Professor of Secretarial Studies 
College, Boston. 

An entirely new course which teaches all the essen- 

tials in the shortest possible time. For Business Schools, 

Junior High Schools, Evening Schools and even 

regular High Schools. 


° ° 
New Modern Illustrative Bookkeeping 
INTRODUCTORY COURSE ADVANCED COURSE 

By Cuares F. Rirrennovse, C.P.A., Professor of Accounting and Head of Account- 
ing Department, College of Business Administration, Boston University, Boston, Mass 
Introduces the subject by the account method. Pays 
special attention to journalizing. Profusely illustrated. 
The report form of both profit and loss statement and 
balance sheet is used. ‘The ledger is closed by the 
journal closing method. 


Schoch & Gross’ Elements of Business 


By Parke Scuocu, Principal of West Philadelphia High School for Girls, and Murray 

Gross, Head of Department of Commerce, West Philadelphia High School for Girls. 
Indispensable instruction in the important principles 
of everyday business that everyone should know. It 
trains young people in sound methods of personal 
finance and helps prepare them for business life. The 
boys and girls who possess the systematic training 
provided by this book will have a great advantage 
when they go out into the working world. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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AMERICAN EDUCATOR 


Being a facsimile of the front page of a school paper such as could be pnnted in your 
school—if printing outfit were installed. 





300 Communip- w Ave 


ee American Type Founders Company maven tod 


An Emblem that 
Represents Service 





Printing Aids in | 
Teaching English | 


iE ability to write good English, subject | E emblem printed below in this column 
to the rules of grammar, is of paramount | is the trade-mark of the Education De- 








importance in education, and yet if there is 
any one subject in 
which the public 
school pupils show 
a noticeable defi- 
ciency,when meas- 
ured by required 
standards,itisthat 
of English. 

To properly con- 
struct a sentence 
by combining the 
words in conform- 
ity with rules is at 
best a difficult sub- 
yect to teach, and 
the teacher should 
have every supple- 
mentary aid that will help in this work. 

Let the boy take to the case the composi- 
tion he has written and set it up in type. 
Every word of that composition requires the 
deliberate selection of the different letters 
of which it is composed, and the separation 
of words or clauses by punctuation points 1s 
dependent upon an intelligent knowledge of 
the structure of language. Nothing but pre- 
cision and accuracy is tolerated 1n the use of 
types; and when the job is done every mis- 
spelled word, every proper name set in lower 
case and every misused word or omission of 
punctuation points stares him in the face, 
and his own ignorance stands revealed in 
black and white to his teacher. 


—Apprentice Bulletin, Indianapolis 


Already installed in all schools. We have nothing 
for the pupils that is quite so fascinating to them 
as printing, and nothing that is bringing larger re- 
turns for the investment. 

W H. RICHARDSON, Supt. of Schools, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 








partment of the American Type Founders 
Company. The de- 
vice means service 
—both before and 
after the installing 
of a schoo] outfit. 
If you should be 
at all interested in 
the possibilities of 
a printing outfit, or 
should you desire 
practical aid or in- 
formation regard- 
ing the details of 
installing one, a re- 
quest made direct 
to the Education 
Department of the 
American Type Founders Company will im- 
mediately bring to your assistance all the 
facilities of this Company to supply you 
with authentic information even to the 
minutest detail. Over twelve hundred super- 
intendents of schools in the United States 
will vouch for the educational benefits to be 
derived from instruction in printing. 


Print Shop, Boys’ Vocational School, Newark, N. J. 


Write for + Suggested 
information and | lists of materials 
literature supplied 





American Type Founders Co. 


LOCATION OF SELLING HOUSES 





Boston Atlanta Chicago Kansas City 
New York Buffalo Milwaukee Denver 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh Cincinnati Los Angeles 
Bal © Cleveland St. Louis San Francisco 








This article is set in Century Schoolbook, a new eyesight-saving type designed for educational 


printing and advertisements. Note its extreme legibility. 
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FATE OF THE LIBERAL ARTS 
COLLEGE IN AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITIES 
like a great 
flood tide 
away its banks and forming new channels, 


THE 


EDUCATION 1S much ever- 


moving river, now at washing 
now running placidly between banks and 
over beds that have undergone no marked 
man. At the 


are passing through a 


change in the memory of 


present time we 


flood-tide period of educational change—a 


which is affecting all divisions of 


change 


the school system except the primary 


where the tools of education are 


and the 


grades 


graduate schools where 


forged 


scholars are inecreasing|\ 


developed by 
high standards. 

Never in the history of higher education 
have serious students of the problem been 
more perplexed, never com- 


were more 


petent men studying it, never was there a 


T17 ? 


Lil 


e when it was so difficult to come to an 


agreement as to what is wisest and best. 

The history of college curricula reveals 
that they have been shifting their empha 
sis in keeping with the changes that have 
taken place in our civilization. Some of 


the changes have been forced upon the 


colleges through recent discoveries which 
have laid the foundation for new fields of 
study, other changes are the outgrowths 
of certain philosophic conceptions of dis- 
cipline and the rights of the individual to 
develop according to his own inclinations. 
This latter reason produced the elective 
system under President Eliot’s leadership 
at Harvard. 

Could we correctly analyze the striking 
movements that are just now a part of our 
national life, we could predicate with some 


———————— 
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degree of assurance what must upper 
long lines of higher education 

The following discussion is an attempt 
to sort out oft the confusion of succest i 
changes along educational lines the r¢ 
fundamental ideas; to define neisely 
some of the problems, and to propose a 
plan for the liberal arts college, part 
larly for the last two years, the so lled 
senior college. The older form of 1 
liberal arts college is an institution of the 
past and the important iestion facing 
( ators S ynat part this } 
college shall pay In iT ( ne \ ] 
zation. 

During the past fifteen vears cert 
edueational tende s i el t wor 
which force the thoughtful server t 
consider seriously the fate of the liberal 
arts college These tendencies are seen in 
clearer outline in our great nid-wester 
State universities tft in ft SI t 
both thev are mov ne il The Sa lit t n 
In anticipation it mav be said that thes 
tendencies place more « hasis on p1 
fessional than liberal education 
sults in loss of prestige for the liberal arts 


college. 
It is impracticable to diseuss all of th 


operating to ! ilitate 


conditions which are 
against liberal learning and only the fol 


The Student Ary 


type of education; the 


lowing are presented 


raining 


( ‘Orps 


formation of technical schools; department 


autonomy. 


STUDENT ARMY TRAINING CORPS TYPE OF 


EDUCATION 


1918 more than fi in 


i] } 
} 7 


OOK tf) 78 \ i ] 
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form curriculum under the general super- 
‘a committee of edueation acting 


tron the War and Navy 


This common attempt, par- 


vision Ol 
with authority 
Departments. 

ticularly in connection wit! the vocational 


} 


nas served 


detachments, to focus attention 


on ane ional emphasis. 


The 


ecentrate on 


w point of educat 


general working plan was to con- 


immediately practical 


Some 


phase ofa subject, pursue it for a brief 


stress the aspect that eould be 


to use, The 


period, and 
put results were astonishing 
schools Students became profi- 
that had pre- 
practise, but 
shifted to 


form of activity, they were as 


In many 


cient in technical details 
required years of 
the 


other 


viously 


when same students were 
any 
helpless as if they had had no training. 
It was trade education carried to the nth 
power and gave us a picture of what edu- 
cation may become if we generally take up 


the vocational and professional instruction 


which so many are urging. The experi- 
ence served, then, to direct attention to 
the sharp distinction between the eduea- 


tional ideals of liberal learning and those 
of our professional schools and has served 
also as the occasion for many of us to re- 
examine our conception of a form of edu- 


eation suited to this stage in our 


zation. 


THE FORMATION OF TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 


To-day in one university or another are 
found the following professional or tech- 


nieal schools: medicine, law, agriculture, 


engineering, fine arts (including music and 
painting architecture, education, theol- 
ogy, dentistry, veterinary science, forestry, 
business and commerce, chemistry, domes- 
tie science, journalism, religious edueation, 
with schools in social 


secretarial science, 


and Americanization 


‘ . 
some ot 


and civie welfare 


these schools are 


verminating. 


known as colleges, but there is no uniform 
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this 


is made in 


them. : 


ity at present, so no effort 
article to separate 

Each of these schools has a definite pr 
and so is in active 


fessional end in view 


college 
The re 


sults are already obvious as the following 


competition with the liberal arts 


both for students and in ideals. 


serves to illustrate: In one of our largest 
American universities and not a state ur 
versity at that, in 1899 the degrees granted 
in the liberal arts college were in the 
of 2 to 1 to the 
schools; in 1908 the ratio was 3 to 2: 
in 1918, 10 to 9 
which has actively opposed the trend to- 
The 


more pre 


ratio 
those in 


professional 
and 


This is an institution 


+ 


resu 


ward professional education. 


in the state institutions are 


gradu 


nounced where in one of them the 





ates from the professional schools in 191% 


} 


were in the ratio of 3 to 1 from the libera 


arts college. Changes now taking place 


this same state university will in the next 
three years apparently alter this ratio 

3 to 1 to 8 tol. 

need be mentioned, but this is one that wil 
from the 


1920 all stu 


Only one of these chang: 


eause a large defection libera 


arts college, beginning with 








dents who graduate and expect to be cer 
tificated to teach in secondary schools of 
the state will be graduated from the school 
of education. All such students are to b 
required to spend their entire time during 
the senior year in the school of education 

This is an effort to dignify the pro 
fession of education and is most worthy 
and already too long delayed but it hardly) 
task en 


However, 


seems necessary to confine this 
tirely to schools of education. 
the bill 
may have just this effect, 
the 


teaching takes the form of requiring t! 





new before congress 


educational 





particularly if 





plan to subsidize those going into 





beneficiary to be in a normal school ot 





schoo] of edueation. 


A study of how thes : 











new schools eame to be organized is vers 











= 
4 
t 
it 
: 














htening in this connection. Medical 
dueation has been for centuries in a sep- 
rate college, but of the eighty-four med 
| schools in the United States, seventy- 
cht require premedical training in liberal 
ts. Law and theology can boast an 
listinct history. In 1857 the stat 
nstitution of Michigan provided for a 


} 1] 


tate college of agriculture and the Morrill 
Land Grant Act in 1862 set aside funds 
or agricultural edueation in each state. 
Dentistry, veterinary science, nursing, 
religious education and domestie science 
ave sprung from these colleges, which 
ive from the start been distinct from 
iberal arts. The first school of domestic 
ence was announced at the University 
Illinois in 1871-72 as a distinct school. 
In 1897 a few lectures were given on 
forestry topies in botany courses in some 
of the land grant colleges of agriculture. 
To-day there are more than twenty dis 
tinet forestry schools or departments 
The chief influence which these pro- 
fessional schools have had on the liberal 
arts eollege is to turn into the first two 
years a considerable number of students 
who wish fundamental elementary train- 
ng in science, history, languages, ete. On 
the other hand, the ereation of certain 
er professional schools is tending to 
ward the disruption of the liberal arts 
‘ollege. The first business school was the 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce 
it the University of Pennsylvania in 1881. 
This school was formed by a special gift 
Since 1900 a college of business and com- 
ree has been established in many of the 
large universities, but in too many cases 
entering around the department of eco- 
nomies which has thus become independent 
' the general liberal arts college. The 
purpose of the course in such a school is 
toward professional ends and the general 


student in liberal arts who is permitted to 
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TAKE t] beginni ourses ( Ss 
l? ley Thess woctr? ne ff le 7 ’ ? 
broad r Outi k Wi S I . 2 
fore it became a part of the 1 vork 
or _ idk nrts eX t 7 tt. , t 

T¢ _ ? As ’ 1? t* " , i 
ifalnst the s wle of ¢ © \ ‘ , 
} ir? lis ’ ar } < ’ i? pr 
posed s§ ~ fs j ‘ \ fay 
education rogress for t special de 
partment to wW raw Trt 1 ral 
rts colleas ne y ? 1? | C4 irate 
schools. the! Tl Same ar ST n 
evitably be followed by the remaining de 
partments which would be the final stage 
in the disintegration of this college 

The reason that this question has be 
come acute is the rapid formation since 1900 
of professional eolle ves Into wi . ur 


ricula have been placed subjects of untried 
worth to the exclusion of the fundamental 
and proved subjects already in operation. 
Medicine and agriculture have discovered 
after many years of experimentation that 
there are certain subjects that are funda 
mental. These are either preseribed be 


fore entrance to medicine or taken in 


I 


the first year in agricultur The newer 
schools seem not to have profited by the 


experience of these older colleges 
The net result of the formation of 
these professional se} OOS espec lly t} ose 


derived from the liberal arts eco]! e. has 


been (1) to provide instruction in many 
practical fields; (2) to introduce practical 
ideals into college educatior 1) to wre 


duce schools where those who determine 
the policy are obse ssed at present vith t} P 


notion that students should be taught how 


to earn a living without giving consider 
ation to the important problem of teaching 
them how to live: i largely to re l 
the liberal arts college to a service college 
An illustration or two y thes 
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last two points clearer; the first two are 
When looks over 


the requirements in engineering or medi- 


perfectly obvious. one 
cine, he does not find any place where the 


engineering student is taught the prin- 
ciples of economics, lor example, and yet 
director of large con- 


he iS to become a 


struction projects, often employing hun- 
Where 
standards for dealing with this most diffi- 
cult take the 


dent who should become an expert in psy- 


dreds of men does he get his 


problem ? Or medieal stu- 


chological analysis, he is not required to 
take even preliminary work in this field of 
learning. At the last meeting of the rep- 
resentatives of the medical colleges early 
in 1919, a larger amount of chemistry than 
previously was prescribed for entrance to 
the medical school in order that students 
might be able to have some understanding 
of the reactions as taught to-day in phys- 
iology but nothing was stipulated which 
would help the prospective doctor to un- 
derstand one of his largest problems and 
one that he meets every day—the mind 
and its influence on the body. 

Here we have two of our best profes- 
sional schools ignoring vital aspects of 
training and sending their graduates out 
to guess. It is no wonder that they are 
unable to offer constructive plans as new 
conditions arise. This failure of our pro- 
fessional schools to study some of the most 
fundamental problems is a serious defect 
eorrected by broadening 


which ean be 


their curricula although it nee- 


essary to add an extra year to the course. 


may be 


A number of the technical schools either 
ask that their students take preparatory 
work in the liberal arts college, as in med- 
icine, law, dentistry, or that certain courses 
be taught by professors in this college, so 
far as the first two years of pre-medical 


These 


and pre-legal work are concerned. 
in the junior college. 


courses are given 
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This practise has already resulted in re- 
ducing this part of the liberal arts college 
to a service college, that is to say, its main 
teaching energy is given to conducting 
courses which to an increasing extent are 
prescribed by a professional faculty. 
DEPARTMENT AUTONOMY 

In the past few years there has grown 

up an educational ideal that is having a 


marked 


eral arts college. 


influence on the unity of the lib- 
Reference here is made 
to the view that there are certain policies 
which should be left to each department 
to decide and that its decision should be 
final. For example, the usual professor of 
physies is unwilling to give a course in 
physics to those who have not had trig- 
} 


pe 


onometry, or if a school of nurses is to 
formed the department of 
likely to vote not 


work in 


physiology is 
to give the required 
elementary human physiology. 
Judgment on the wisdom of such decisions 
with which the writer is personally famil 
iar is not argued at this time and the illus- 
trations are used here merely to explain 
the meaning of department autonomy. 

As professors surrounded by such an at- 
mosphere become more deeply immersed in 
their subjects and as they grow older, they 
tend to withdraw from the common activi- 
ties of the college and seek departmental 
ends chiefly. This tends to instability and 
to the destroying of the general unity of 
the college. 

Associated with this notion of depart 
mental autonomy has come the idea of 
individual autonomy which gives splendid 
results in a well-balanced intellect but 
leads to extreme radicalism in a few and 
gives us teachers who are advocating to- 
day wild alterations in our civic and moral 
life. To classify them as I. W. Ws. in 
education is none too severe. 


Another factor favoring departmental 
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autonomy is the large size to which many 
of these departments have grown in the 
last few years. Some have more people 
on their staff than were found in the en- 
tire college faculty twenty years ago. It 
is not uncommon to have twenty or thirty, 
including assistants. There is one depart- 
ment of English with over forty members 
and one of science that numbers seventy- 
five. Departmental autonomy carried to 
its logical eonelusion would resolve the 
liberal arts college into as many schools as 
there are departments. 

From the points cited above we must 
‘conelude that actual experience with the 
Student Army Training Corps form of 
education, the rapid formation of tech- 
nical schools, and department autonomy 
are important factors whose evaluation 
must determine the adjustments in our 
ideals concerning liberal education. 

Should the liberal arts college be pre- 
served? The writer had not thought to 
raise this question when he first started 
to study present tendencies; but many 
have frankly expressed their conviction 
that if it were to be preserved, its only 
purpose should be that of a service college, 
that as a culture-producing institution it 
has outlived its allotted span of life in 
civilization. When men who have been 
trained in liberal learning and occupy 
positions as teachers of Greek, history and 
science hold such views it must be ad- 
mitted that its continued existence is in 
serious question. In a personal letter, a 
professor of philosophy, in one of the mid- 
western state universities, writes: ‘‘I feel 
sure that my own eollege course was less 
liberal than the courses now offered in 
agriculture or engineering. I came out 
without anything in the way of a new 
vision of the world in which I was actually 
living. And this is more or less true of 


our present-day products at the present 
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time.’’ I am also permitted to quote this 
passage which serves as an admirable in- 


troduction to the subdivision 


There is no use in protecting liberal st 
less they ré¢ ally liberalize We have been too n h 
ybsessed, I suspect, with the Arist 

I i nd endent ntelle is a end ts 
Hence tk leals of ture know 
tor s ow Sake, t leals wh t 
sciously aim to s¢ things 1 wide relat 8 
which means ultimately in their social setting 


RPOSE OF THE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGI 
One of our broadest and sanest thinkers 
writes: ‘‘To know the past is a duty, to be 
in touch with the present 
and to have constantly in mind 
ie source at once of comfort and of in 
spiration.’’ The professional schools take 
so seriously the necessity of being in touch 
with the present that the other two points 
of view are neglected. In brief, much that 
we fan iliarly designate as idealism is ab 
sent in their program. 

The term idealism has been overworked 
in the past This is mainly due to our 
neglecting to analyze the source of ideal- 
ism in education. Simply to tell students 
that idealism is desirable is not enough. 
‘*Ideals follow ideas.’’ But ideas about 
what? Herein lies the crux of our prob- 
lem. We can not put into the half-edu- 
cated mind ideas that should characterize 
the leader. 

We can not live again in this world nor 
can we reinstate any former condition of 
society. This means that we must be pre- 
pared to see our numerous problems in 
their present-day settings. It is these 
present-day settings that give to them a 
different trend. How shall we be able to 
distinguish between what in the old ways 
of living and thinking is fundamental to 
our conception of liberty and what can be 


altered or omitted? This point is well 
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illustrated by our continued insistence 


the United States upon the right of every 
citizen to east his secret ballot on the one 
hand 


that 


and on the other hand the change 


has come in our civil life in regard to 


woman’s suffrage and prohibition. 
monstrated 


deal 


and experience have ae 


that we can profitably learn a great 


by studying how man has lived in the past 
and what he has thought On the other 
hand. the collection of several million of 


iman beings into a single city produces 
economic, social, religious and hygiene con- 
ditions that either did not exist in the past 
or were blissfully ignored. Our growth in 


understanding the cause and prevention 
of disease alone compels us to recognize it 
as a source for some of the ideas that enter 
into our present-day idealism that were 
unknown twenty years ago. 

New problems and new discoveries con- 
that that 


idealism. It 


tribute ideas must enter into 


composite term will he a 
different 
and different 


As to what 


idealism from any in the past 
from our own. 

its influence will be, we can 
only wait for time to show but one of the 
should 


purposes ol the liberal arts college 


be to see to it that this idealism is broad 
and sympathetic. We seem to be in great 
need of a willingness to think sympathet- 
ically the 
This the 


not and may never undertake. 


about other man’s problems. 


service professional schools do 

It is hardly fair to classify the graduate 
school with the other professional schools 
because it has an entirely different organi- 
zation. There is no exclusive graduate 
faculty such as is found in the medical or 
forestry colleges. The faculty of the erad- 
uate school is almost entirely composed of 
professors in the liberal arts college. <A 
added the 


revealed a founda- 


few men have been from pro- 


who 


schools 


fessional 
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tion knowledge adequate to enable them to 
direct research along fundamental lines 
The 


during the 


marked advance in our knowledge 


past fifty years is due to the 


contribution of men in the liberal arts 


colleges more than to others. To a 


any 


large extent this will continue to be so in 


the tuture because real progress can he 


made only when changes are due to in- 


ereased knowledge concerning basal facts. 
This is one of the outstanding obligations 


on the colleges now and in the future. 
There must be some place where interest is 
stimulated in the great problems that re 
main unsolved. Herein it would seem that 
the 


work that will always exist and it will be a 


liberal arts college has a distinctive 
sad day, indeed, for civilization when this 
form of training is directed by men having 
chiefly a utilitarian end in view. 

As the liberal arts college gradually be- 
comes more and more a service college in 
the large universities care will need to be 
taken lest the spirit of research be stifled 
just at the United States 


has become the leader of the world in this 


time when the 


phase of education. 


4 DIFFERENT FORM OF EMPHASIS 


In order to give more stability and ob- 
jectivity to the purpose of the liberal arts 
college in its attempt to meet present needs, 
a different way of looking at its problems 
is imperative. The tendency to break up 
into numerous departmental schools should 


be reversed and a fusion about one central 


theme become the main interest. But in 
order to more fully recognize this need, a 
brief review of the present high school 


tendencies and their influence upon en- 


trance requirements, and the work of tl 


junior college is needed. 


SOME HIGH SCHOOL TENDENCIES 
The fact that so few pupils continue in 


school after the high school period has led 


























secondary edueators to devote their main 


energy to preparing this more than 95 per 
‘ent, of their pupils for citizenship and in 
so doing they are following the only wise 
What the would like to 


eourse. eolleges 


have them teach has long ceased to be 
taken seriously. Their attempt to solve 
their own problems in their own way, how- 
ever, has resulted in introducing a wide 


range of subjects into the high school cur- 


riculum. The pupils may select from a 


varied eurriculum which gives four years 


of training but which offers no common 
ind of information upon which the col 
lege course in liberal arts can be built. 
[his point is emphasized in the bulletin ot 
the Bureau of Edueation on ‘‘Cardinal 


Principles of Secondary Edueation,’’ in 


which it is urged that pupils shall be given 


IS 
an opportunity to explore their own apti- 
ides and make at least provisional choice 
the kinds 
The author further urges that pupils who, 


during the 


of work that they will do. 
secondary period, devote con- 
siderable time to courses having vocational 
‘content should be permitted to pursue what- 
ever form of higher education, either liberal 
r vocational, they are able to undertake 
with profit to themselves and to society. 
This creates a very serious educational prob- 
lem which can in part be adjusted by the 
colleges making the following concessions: 
these high schools with their multiple 
‘urriculums, the prospective college student 
take a 
deal 
ences or, what is more probable, a great 


deal of The 


ments should take this fact 


may great deal of language or a 


great of history and the social sci- 


science. entrance require- 


into econsider- 
ation and plan the work which such a stu- 


dent must complete during the first two 
I 
h 


years of eollege. the junior college. in suc 


a way as to supplement what is lacking. 


Several years ago Chicago University 
proposed that such students as entered 
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24% 
with a satislactory amount n ian 
guages should not be required to take them 
n college. This may be ecailed t fT 


ential 


ential entrar 


entrance 


plan. 


plan 


Apply this differ 


to 


the result is a practicable, 


ll subject 


which articulates the college entrance 1 
quirements with the present tend \ . 
the high schools. 

THE WORK OF THI NIOR COLLEGI 

During the past ten years in particular 
there has been a marked tenden vy to ar 
range the subjects in the liberal arts college 
into groups. In 1910 Harvar ounced 
the following groupings ] Language 
literature, fine arts, musi 2) natural 
sciences a physics, chemistry stron 

my, engineering, (b) bi g yhvsiology 
ceology, mining: (3) hist ry polit Ss, eco 
nomics, sociology, education, anthropology 

$) philosophy and mathematies. A nu 
ber of rules were also formulated gover 
ing students’ elections in these groups 
Since this date one r or another ol 
grouping has been adopted by practically 
all of the eolleges and lniversities ol 
America. 

Each group affords its own peculiar 
method of consid ring trutl and is i 
‘training in the representative modes of 
thoucht.’’ This gives the student train 


ing in many 
and in apply 
peramental 

phrased it, 1 
frToups as a \ 
work in each 


ing his high 


uate from the junior college with a 


versatl 


wavs of 


ing ideas 


ndicates tl 
vhole. 
of these 


Se! oo] aet 


ity,’’ 


» St ident 


thinking 


froupDps, 


leneies, Will 


» acquire tem 

S n has well 

purposes ol tl 
who takes 


mon fund of knowledge, with experience 
in representative ways of thinking, such as 
is afforded by literature, science and phi 
losophy and with an introduction, at least 
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to the past suc and failures of the 


‘eSSeS 
race, 

= 
students shall 


The amount of time that 


rive to each group can only he determined 
necessity 


the 


by each faculty. There is no 
that the 


Same recognition 


several groups shall receive 
nor that 
be arranged on the three-, 


The settlement of these rather 


the courses all 
four- or five- 
hour plan. 
incidental questions will vary and will 
largely depend upon whether the majority 
of the faculty are static minded or dy- 
namic minded, 

With the formation of the junior college 
American institutions, educators 
have that there natural 


division between the first two years and the 


in our 
recognized is a 
last two. The result has been accentuated 
by the two-year requirements such as pre- 
pre-medical, ete. Students in all 
formulated in their 
The 


work of their chosen professional school 


legal, 


such courses have 


minds a definite vocational idea. 


helps to clarify their general notion of 
The student 


what they want to be. who 


the liberal 


arts college for his senior college work is 


is considering remaining in 
just as anxious to come to a decision about 
what he will do, but when he turns to his 
chosen college there is an entire lack of 
definiteness and professors and curriculum 
Let 


us frankly recognize that the professional 


fail to help him to clarify his vision. 


schools have an asset in this regard that is 
valuable and see to what extent it can be 
utilized. 

Oxford and Cambridge have from their 
first foundation been an assemblage of pro- 
fessional colleges. Their purpose was to 
train English gentlemen so that they could 
be members of Parliament, entertain at a 
week-end, or take a position in the admin- 
of Great Britain’s de- 
These schools did their work 


istration of some 
pendencies. 
admirably. 
the necessity for this professional class of 


The war has greatly lessened 


gentlemen and this century-long character 


istic will become modified or eliminated 


The 
and 


American liberal arts colleges were 


are in respects an imitation 


of the We 
utilized them to train up a distinct 


many 


English colleges. have never 
le 
Class 
of gentlemen and in this respect they have 
been less direct and purposeful than these 
Can the 


work in the senior college of our American 


famous old English universities. 


institutions be given a more definite pur 
pose ? 

In about 1887 the major system was put 
into operation in Indiana University. 
Since this time nearly every college and 
has adopted this 


work 


university in Ameriecs 
scheme for giving direction to the 
of the last two This regulation 
specifies that each student shall select some 
specifie department which is to be known 
as his major department. He is required 
to devote nearly one half of his time dur 


years. 


ing the last two years to advanced work in 
his chosen field. 

When the idea was first proposed, de- 
partments were much more comprehensive 
in their seope than they are to-day. There 
never was anything educational in th 
They are 


rather accidents of administrative adjust- 


organization of departments. 
ment. Some of them are still broad in their 


while others are restricted. 


Practically all universities retain the old 
department of zoology but while retaining 


scope very 


the old name there have been split off the 
following which have equal standing in re- 
gard to major work: entomology, physiol 
ogy, genetics, neurology, and histology and 
embryology. It is perfectly obvious that 
the student who selects zoology as a major 
in an institution where it includes all of 
these subdivisions will have a broader op 
portunity to study fundamental phases of 
animal life than when he majors in one of 


these subdivisions. This condition is gen- 
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eral in the sciences and equally true of 


} ist rv. economics or political science and 
results in giving undergraduate students a 


one-sided view of what should be a more 


ceneral study of broad problems. In 


earried the graduate 


into the 


ort. we have 


ethod of study down under- 


eraduate courses with the result that stu- 
dents learn to do intensive work but have 
no perspective. 

that the 
have some of the definiteness that is char- 


In order senior college may 
acteristic of the professional schools and 
at the same time retain the ideals of the 
liberal arts college, it is suggested that the 
major idea be modified. In place of em- 
phasizing majoring in a department, re- 
quire each student to major in specific 
phases of education such as evolution, 
polities, literature, biology, ete., irrespec- 
tive of departmental restrictions. It would 
then become the duty of the faculty of 
each of such groups to outline a number 
of related sequences leading toward some 
definite objective and to require that stu- 
dents select one of these sequences in what, 
for the lack of a better term, is designated 
this connection 
the 


used to 


a synthetic major. In 
related 


professional 


advanced courses in some of 


schools should be 
round out certain aspects of the student’s 
problem. For the student who is aiming 
toward political life, the principles of law 
or for the student looking toward business, 
courses in contracts and personal property 
would naturally form a part of his syn- 
thetic major. In the same sense, a student 
who expects to work in some phase of the 
Agriculture might find 


that courses in forest entomology or soil 


Department of 


chemistry were indispensable to his major 
in biology. This does not mean unlimited 
election in the school of medicine by the 
student selecting a major in biology nor 
many courses in law by the student elect- 
ing a major in politics and economics. It 


extremely important 


The svnthetie major 


the colleg 


herents in 
retain in 


under the head 


several nossible fields of 


dents. On the other hand, in the univer. 


which have formed these 


fields of 


sities already 
interest into 
different 
ward our problem is likely to obtain. In 
the 


profes 


several special 


pro 


fessional schools. a attitude to 


such institutions the work done in 


college is predominately 


senior 


sional and students select their courses 


because they believe that these subjects 
will fit them to do 
in life. 


In this connection it is pertinent to ask 


some concrete thing 


why students select a given subject as a 
major and the influence that such a choice 
has on their ideals of liberal education. 
Omitting from our consideration the small 


slackers. 
reflect on the 


percentage of educational most 


students seriously relation 
of their choice to their real life interests 
It i 


or the 


ambition 
work 


Latin or preparing to 


either the expression 


selection of a concer 
such as teaching 
enter the law school or school of the logy. 
If this is a correct analysis, then the selec- 
tion of a major tends toward professional 
izing the work of the senior college 

This means, then, that we should frankly 
admit that the work of the last 
in the liberal arts college 
think of the 


school of law or education. 


two years 
is to be thought 
work in the 
If we make 


this admission which seems unavoidable for 


of just as we 


many large universities, then the emphasis 
upon the work in the senior college should 
with the 


he organized student’s possible 


future definitely in mind, 
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Either the introduction of the idea of a 
synthetic major or the recognition that the 
work of the senior college is professional 
in aim shows us two of the probable direc- 
tions that the work of the liberal arts col- 
lege will take within the next five years. 
This will 
work of the senior and junior college. In 


foree into sharp contrast the 


order that the liberal arts college may be 
true to its the the 
junior college must seek to lay a broad 


name, then, work of 


foundation and the courses which deal in 


fundamental and general fields of learn- 
ing be given a preference during these two 
years. 
Even this brief review of some of the 
changes taking place in education in uni- 
versity centers reveals the complexity of 
the problem facing those shaping its policy. 
In the evolution of civilization, education 
along with other phases of our life becomes 
modified to meet changed conditions. The 
formation of technical schools in the uni- 


versity, particularly during the past fifteen 


years, together with the emphasis which 


nearly every one to-day places on having 
a definite purpose, has served to focus at- 
the the liberal 

the colleges of the 


relation of 
other 


tention upon 
arts college to 
university. 
There is no immediate danger that this 
college will be eliminated but there 
strong probability that its real work, par- 
ticularly in the junior college, will become 
the and 
more easily defined needs of the profes 
W. M. SMALLWoop 


is a 


subservient to more aggressive 


sional school. 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


THE ACHIEVEMENT OF MENTAL DE- 
FECTIVES IN STANDARDIZED 
EDUCATIONAL TESTS! 


Anout a year ago we published an analy- 
sis of the rating given in reading and arith- 
1 Presented before the Society of College Teach 


ers of Education, Chicago, February 25, 1919. 
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metic by teachers in the elementary and 
special schools to pupils assigned to the St. 
Louis special schools for mental defectives.’ 
Since then we have made a survey of the 
pupils in these classes by means of the 
Ayres and Starch spelling seales, the Gray 
oral reading seale, and the spiral arithmetic 
exercises first used in the Cleveland survey. 
The complete results of this investigation 
will be published elsewhere. In this very 
brief presentation we must limit ourselves 
to merely pointing out a few of the more 
important conclusions which the results of 
the investigation suggest. 

Let 
point out that the Ayres spelling lists and 
are 


+ 


us pause at the outset, however, to 


the spiral arithmetic exercises very 
poorly adapted for testing feeble-minded 
and backward children because of the lack 
of norms in the lowest grades, while the 
weighted method of scoring adopted in the 
Gray oral reading seale has not proved sat 
isfactory for our purposes. Ayres has fur 
nished no norms in any of these lists below 
the second grade, no norms in lists M to O 
below the third grade and no norms in lists 
P to R below the fourth grade. Moreover 
he has not furnished any norms in any list 
in any grade for the pupils who spelled less 
than half of the words. This makes it im 
possible accurately to grade the majority of 
mental defectives by the 
Moreover, we have found that the rating to 
be given a child will frequently differ very 


Ayres scale 


greatly according to the list of words used, 
proper regard, of course, being paid to the 
difference in the norms supplied for the dif 
ferent lists. That this should be the case 
may be explained by the fact that many of 
the the list 
Ability to spell one word does not predi 


words in are non-phonetic 


eate the ability to spell another no mor 


2‘*The Pedagogical Status of the Feeble-minded 
School Children,’’ The Elementary School Jowr- 
nal, 1918, pp. 588 f. 
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f it is phonetically dissimilar. A 
scale limited to phonetie words would mini 
mize this difficulty. A preliminary pho 
netie seale has been worked out by St. Louis 
school men and is now undergoing revision. ; 
No norms are supplied for the spiral arith- tests or an extension 
metic exercises below the third grade (or 1. We have found 
JI1.? for the St. Louis schools). This makes disabilities among the sul 
it impossible to grade the overwhelming ma-__in spelling, reading and 
jority of our mental defectives except in lar deviations have bee 
per cents. of the third grade standards. mal children. We 
The Gray oral reading seale supplies norms a larger ratio of spec 


from the first grade upward. But the basis the defectives than special 


| 
of scoring differs in this scale according to of these special disabilities 
I 


the grade in which the pupil happened to the result of specific 

be classified. The lower the grade the while others represent mer 

greater will be the amount of credit given tendency toward vat 

the pupils for the first paragraph. Accord 

jngly the same score will mean the same 

thing only for children classified in the eral ‘lligence defect amount 

same grade. Proper allowance may, of  becility, or to word-blindness, vary 
course, be made for this inequality of seor- a condition of dyslexia to 

ng, but we do not thereby succeed in elim- Doubtless many 

inating the following practical difficulties among normal 

which we have found in applying the pre- cases of dyslexia or 

ferential system of rating: first, the diffi- of the special defects in number 

eulty of giving a correct grade rating for have found probably rest upon 

the purpose of the base to special school analogous to visual aphasia 

children, who are not rigidly classified in =. The variabil ty in these tests am 
any grade; second, the difficulty of inter- pupils in the same classification was vi 
preting in terms of grade norms the scores’ great. Where norms were availab! 
made by subnormals classified according to greater than among norma! childre: 
Binet-Simon age or according to intelli variability was so great among pupils 
gence diagnosis, such as imbeciles, morons, fied in the same intelligence age 
borderline, backward, etc., because the would be impossible to make 
weighting may differ very considerably for prediction as to how well a ch 

the pupils in each Binet-Simon age or in intelligence age will read, or spell 

each diagnostic classification. This is due Nor can we in many eases postulat 

to the fact that one child in a given Binet lla e age from a child’s abil 

age may have been given a first-grade base, ing, spelling or number. It 

another a second grade, and another a_ therefore, that we can not subscribe wi 
third. These complications can only be reservation to the dictum, frequently 
voided by giving the same value for the mulgated, t 
same performance irrespective of the grade school 


classification of the child. While an exten In additio 
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consider the ehild’s stage of instruction and 


the presence of special abilities and disa- 


bilities, not to mention special physical 
handicaps. 

3. The mental defectives of the imbecile 
grade at the age of 11.5 and after slightly 
over four years of schooling were, on the 
average, only barely able to function in the 
simplest of the tests. Where we shall draw 
the upper limit of imbecility in mental and 
pedagogical development is, of course, a 
matter of definition. We incline to the con- 
clusion that the highest grade of imbecile 
occupies a position at the very bottom of the 
curves of capacity for acquiring reading, 
spelling and arithmetic, while, of course, the 
highest grade of idiot does not even approx- 
The 


idiot is entirely extra-human with respect to 


imate the zero point of these curves. 


the possession of the mental traits needed 
for acquiring reading, spelling or arith- 
metic. 

4. Whether or not we place the upper 
imbeecility at the point sug- 
that, 


threshold of 
from the 


gested above, the fact is 


standpoint of success in developing any 
useful degree of skill, instruction in read- 
ing, spelling and arithmetic is a waste of 


We have 


in our records numerous instances of imbe- 


time for imbeciles of any grade. 


ciles reaching a mental age of VI. who at 
the age of thirteen or fourteen after seven 
or eight years of schooling can read and 
spell only the shortest words, or words on 
which they have been constantly drilled, 
and who, while they can count, can solve 
only the simplest examples in arithmetic. 
The following is the record of a boy who at 
the time of discharge perhaps graded a 
trifle better than an imbecile. 

When first examined in October, 1914, at 
the age of 12.8 and after having been six 
years in school, two and a half of which 
had been in a special school, he graded 6.4 
years in intelligence (by the 1911 scale), 
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and was illiterate. He could not read the, 
In was read as ‘‘h.’’ Reex- 


1918, at the age of 16.2 


or to or in. 
amined in March 
and after about nine and one half years in 


school, he graded seven years mentally by 
the Stanford scale and 7.6 by the 1911. He 


spelled one word in list I and 6 in list II 


(namely cat, hop, man, top, blue, tree) of 
the Starch seale. He spelled both of the 


words in Ayres list A (me and do), all 7 
of the words in list C (a, dt, is, she, can, see. 
run), 3 of the 4 in list B (and, at, on), 4 
of the 9 in D and 5 of the 17 in E. 
able to add simple sums orally, but 17 and 
o== 24, and 31 and 12 =— 45. 


worth of gum, 10 cents worth of candy and 


He was 
Five cents 


3 cents worth of licorice cost 12 cents, then 
15 eents and finally, after a long trial, 18 
cents. Five cents worth of apples, 3 cents 
worth of rice and 4 cents worth of sugar 
cost 10 after further trial, 
was changed to 14 cents. He added instead 


of muitiplied when given abstract oral ex 


cents, which, 


amples in multiplication. Some concrete 
problems he solved, while he failed on others 


The 


correctly answered. 


equally simple. following two were 
st you spend 5 cents 
for gum to-day and three times as much to- 
morrow, how much would you spend to- 
morrow?’’ ‘‘If you bought 6 apples to-day 


and times aS many to-morrow, how 
many would you buy to-morrow?’’ He 
failed on the following three problems, 
which were formulated exactly like the two 
just apples X 3 apples==10. 
7 apples X 2 apples = 15. 4 apples * 2 
apples 9. Division was entirely beyond 
his capacity. ‘‘Six divided by 2, or 2 into 
6’’ evoked the reply ‘‘eight.’’ ‘‘10 — 2 

12.”’ ‘‘8--2=10.’’ Here he added in 
stead of divided. To the question: ‘‘If 
there are 6 apples in a pile and I divide the 
pile into two equal parts, how many apples 
will there be in each part or each pile?’’ he 
replied 30. When asked similarly to divide 


two 


given: 7 





a pile having 10 apples, he replied 20, then 
10 and then 


jects were then placed in a pile before him. 


10 again. Eight ob- 
‘Suppose I should now divide the pile into 
two equal piles, so that there would be just 
the same number in each pile. How many 
would there be in each pile?’’ He first 
answered 12 and then 18. He was then told 
to divide the pile into two equal piles. He 
did this properly, but said he had 5 in 
each, after carefully examining each pile. 
He read correctly ‘*I see an apple,’’ but had 


trouble to make out sun in ‘‘I see the sun.’ 


He « 


and arrow.’’ 


ould not read ‘‘arrow’’ in ‘‘It is a bow 


When 


‘an vou row the boat?’’ 


from 
he left 
for boat. For 
‘The dog fights the eat’’ he “The 
When ‘‘write a 
‘**T see a little baby.’’ He 


was familiar with this sentence from board 


asked to write 
dictation ‘*¢ 
ut row and wrote ‘‘uown’”’ 
wrote 
urged to 
story,’’ he wrote: 
work. When urged to write more, he wrote 
[ see a pritty is baby Urged to econ 


l ‘I see Like 
When urged to tell what he had written, he 


1ue he wrote and baby? 


? 


made practically In the Gray 


no response. 
oral reading test he scored zero. The above 
responses are typical of the erratic ana 
inadequate reactions of this boy, and of 
many other deficients of the same degree of 
intelligence. 

Not only is instruction in reading, spell- 
ing and arithmetic unprofitable for imbe- 
ciles, but the higher grades of mental de- 
fectives are scarcely ripe for such instruc- 
tion until they have reached a mental age of 
VI. years. 

Doubtless we shall have to offer a certain 
amount of instruction in the literary sub- 
ject matter to mental defectives of imbecile 
grade, partly to satisfy the importunate de- 
mands of parents and partly to give the 
child the benefit of the doubt, before we 
But after 
an adequate period of probation has been 


decide that he is unteachable. 
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afforded, instructio ! ranches 
should be limited to su S pl sses 
and rudiments as can function in the lif 
f the defective. 

o. The highest grade of mental defective, 
or the so-called moron, of an average ave « f 
somewhat over thirteen years and after a 
most six years 1n school, did about as we 


as a normal child in the latter 


second grade, or about as well as an eight 


or nine-year-old child. He required about 


three years to do one year of work. This 
represents the average for the highest 
grades of defectives whom we have diag 
nosed as feeble-minded. Of course, ther: 
were exceptional individuals who did better, 


particularly in one or two subjects. 


reasonable doubt might be entert 


whether some of these cases should 1 more 
properly be diagnosed as border rathe 
than feeble-minded The co ision, how 


3 We follow the concept of feeble-mindedness em 
bodied in the Mental Defic 
1913, or the definition embodied in the Illin 
f July, 1915, 
luced through 


the present session 


English iency Law of 


s law 


or in the bill which we have intro- 


the Children’s Code Commission in 
of the Missouri legislat 


ire, and 


which was enacted into law in May, 1919. The 
legal definition of a feeble-minded person in Mis- 
souri now reads as follows (the definition being 


practically the same in Illinois and in England: 
‘*The words ‘feeble-minded persons’ shall be con 
strued to mean any person afflicted with mental dé 
fectiveness from birth or from an early age, 80 
pronounced that he is incapable of managing him- 
self and his affairs and of subsisting by his own 
efforts, or of being taught to do so, and who re- 
quires supervision, econtrel, and eare for his own 
welfare, or for the welfare of others, or for the 
welfare of the community, and who can not be 
classified as 


an ‘insane person.’ ’’ The governor 


vetoed the bill, not because he was opposed to any 
of its provisions, 

It is little less than amazing that psychological, 
social and medical writers are still insisting on the 
definition of the 


obsolete English Royal Commis 


sion, which from the standpoint of 


logical require 
ment is defective both in connotation and denota- 


tion and which from the standpoint of practical 
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ever, from the standardized tests harmonizes 


with the conelusion we reached from an 
analysis of the teacher’s ratings last year. 


We then stated that ‘‘We do not 
number of 


seem To 
have found considerable 


feeble-minded children who are able to do 


any 


third-grade work successfully, except in 


one or two branches. The possible peda- 
gogical attainments of the majority of them 
have varied from decidedly less than kin- 
dergarten standard to second-grade stand- 
ard.’’ 

The conclusion we have reached is sup- 
by the best British French 
opinion regarding the pedagogical poten- 
Mrs. Hume 
sirmingham 
that in the 


special schools for mental defectives in Bir- 


ported and 
tials of feeble-minded children. 
Pinsent, the founder of the 


After-Care Committee, found 


mingham the best of the pupils at the age 


workability is quite impossible. It is evidently 
that the 


England herself in 


definition was 
abandoned by 1913. It ean 
not be too strongly insisted that the word ‘‘ feeble 


because of these facts 


minded’’ should never be used except in its social 
and legal implications. To be sure, feeble-minded- 
ness can be located at any point in an I.Q. scale— 
at 70, or 80, or 90, to suit any one’s whim—or any- 
where in a mental age scale, but the significance of 
such a definition is academic and theoretical, and 
such an arm-chair definition must not be converted 
into a formula for pronouncing a person as ‘‘in- 
capable of managing himself and his affairs and 
of subsisting by his own efforts’’ because of in- 
nate or early acquired mental deficiency, unless the 
degree of mental deficiency is so serious that there 
doubt of the 


Examiners who are not specialists on 


ean be no individual’s social de- 
pendency. 
feeble-mindedness in all of its fundamental aspects 
should not employ the term at all. They should be 
satisfied to classify the individual as ‘‘mentally 
employ some 
feeble-minded- 


ness in the loose way in which it has been used in 


inferior,’’ or ‘‘subnormal,’’ or 


analogous term. To use the term 
the United States during the last decade, and to 
parade statistics of feeble-mindedness which are 
as meaningless as they are mountainous, is to do 
science a disservice, however lofty the intentions 


may be. 
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of sixteen were ‘‘able to read and caleulate 
to about the same extent as a normal child 
of eight or nine.’’ These pupils averaged 
about three years older than our highest 
With three 


additional years of instruction our pupils 


grade of mental defectives. 
would, undoubtedly, grade somewhat higher 
in the tests we gave. Tredgold likewise, in 


commenting on the most intelligent of a 
class of pupils of the average age of twelve 
in a typical public day school in London, 
remarks: ‘‘excluding a few children—who 
in my opinion, are not really defective—it 
that the 


ments of none of these children come up to 


may be said scholastic acquire- 
normal standard II. 
Burt, of the 


In a survey of 600 special school 


London public schools, 
writes: ‘‘ 
children I found only 7 per cent. up to and 
none above, the level of Standard II. This 
is equivalent to a scholastic age of eight. 
Evidently those who control the retrans- 
ferences of the ordinary school have decided 
that a child, on reaching the scholastic age 
of about nine, shall be deemed no longer 
fit for retention in a special school for the 
mentally deficient.’’ Binet, speaking of 
French mental defectives, states that ‘‘th« 
best endowed did not surpass the normal! 
level of nine or ten,’’ while his coworker, 
Simon, provisionally fixed at ‘‘nine years 
the upper level of mental debility (feeble- 
mindedness). A development equiva- 
lent to the normal average at nine years of 
age is the minimum below which the indi- 
vidual is incapable of getting along without 
tutelage in the conditions of modern life.’’ 
Cornell, after experience in examining men 
tal defectives in the Philadelphia schools, 
has concluded that ‘‘the high grade feeble 
minded, as a rule, stick fast’’ in ‘‘the third 
.. The third grade very 


school grade. 


largely corresponds as a test to the ninth 


c 


year Binet test, and the great majority of 


high-grade feeble-minded children, eleve! 
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or more years of age, with exceptions either 


way, test nine years, plus by the Binet and 
third 


However, in the United States the 


lentally with erade in schoo! 


folinels 
work. 7" 


statement has frequently been made that 


‘high-grade morons’’ vo to the 
fifth or 


justification given in the bulk of the publi- 


can 


fourth, sixth grades, but the only 
eations for considering such children feeble- 


minded 
than XII. years by the 


is that they did not grade higher 
Binet-Simon scale. 

Sinee 1911 we have repeatedly protested 
against the acceptance of this standard of 
because it based 


feeble-mindedness, was 


ipon pure assumption when it was first 
proposed and because in practise it reduces 
the concept of feeble-mindedness to sheer 


absurdity. 


vy. There are many examiners who 
still follow this standard, especially in diag- 
although 


nosing delinquents, the experi- 


mental work of the last few years has dem- 


nstrated its utter futility. Possibly the 


most significant demonstration, because 


ised upon millions of examinees, comes 
from the recent mental survey of the men 
our national 


army. According to the 


preliminary reports the average mental age 
f the soldier is between 12 and 13 years. 
In other words, we now find that the mental 
standard on the basis of which persons have 
n the past been diagnosed as feeble-minded 
when they happened to be dependent or de- 
nquent (under the specific designation of 
high-grade morons’’), represents the aver- 
we mental status of the American soldier 
f the selective draft. If this result is sus 
tained by the complete tabulation of the 
lata, is there need of further argument that 
the highest level of feeble-mindedness ob 


4 The references to the above citations may be 
ind in our ‘‘ Problems of Subnormality,’’ 1917, 
Burt’s this 
1919, pp. 224-231 


1917, Chap 


f. and 220, and in review of 
T he 


5 See ‘‘ Problems of Subnormality,’’ 


ter IT, 


yk in Eugenics Review, 


had beer 


comp rt 


ford seale 
gy, and had 


n society. It was 


Sary in the army to give a! 


ual psychological examin 


mental deficient un 


: @ vei 


irs in the gr 
15 points in the so-ca 


up t 


+ 


one was recommended 
mental defective unless he grade 
7.8 years mentally, th 


i to 10.2 were recommen 


ment to service organizat 


ment battalions, while 
10.3 or higher were 
regular military 

We predicted years ago that 
lions of our citizens’’ would be fo 
feeble-minded on the basis of 
The 


present 


standard. 


results so f 


army 


available at 


support our 


and justify our reject 


he 


When we 


mindedness near the 


fixed the upper 

Xth year, 
view the 1908 Binet age norms. 
Stanford seale, it 


will probably bi 


sary to lower the standard somewhat, as t 


and 1911, 


exception of the hi 


| 5 


scale grades lower than the 


1908 
with the possible chest 
ages. 

The practical importane 
reasonable standard of 


ean not be 


too str ngly 
have been committed to institutions for the 
feeble-minded on the X.- and XI.- and XI] 


vear standards higher degrees I 


= sith eg *. Ol 


wh ) | ave 
intelligence many 
successful 


of the 


schools 
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king their living, some having a very fair 
income, actually grade lower intellectually 
than children who have been committed to 
feeble-minded. 


custodial institutio 


Likewise many of the army recruits who 


had been economically successful in society 
had considerably less intelligence than the 
high-grade inmates of institutions for the 
feeble-minded. 

Is it too much to plead that no child 
should be 
the feeble 


fully examined by experienced examiners 


committed to an institution for 


minded until he has been care- 
who have specialized in the problems of 
mental deficiency and backwardness? Ta- 
king the nation as a whole the majority of 
children are still certified as proper eandi- 
dates for institutions for the feeble-minded 
by examiners who have never taken a single 
course in mental deficiency, who have very 
hazy ideas as to what constitutes feeble- 
mindedness, and whose diagnosis is based 
either on common sense considerations 
rather than expert knowledge, or on arbi- 
trary standards of intelligence age as deter- 
mined by some measuring seale of intelli- 
gence. 

6. We are justified in offering a certain 
amount of instruction in the literary 
branches to the highest grades of mental de- 
fectives, but much money and effort are 
wasted throughout the schools of the nation 
in the fruitless attempt to train such defee- 
tives in the regular elementary curriculum. 
It is probable, however, that the attempt to 
devote less than one third of the moron’s 
school time to instruction in the literary 
branches would prove abortive because of 
the insistent demand of many parents that 
the children be brought up in the literary 
work just as far as possible, even at the sac- 
rifice of time for the more important man- 
training. Doubtless 


ual and industrial 


the impelling motive of many parents is 
I } 
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merely the desire to rescue the child from 


the stigma of illiteracy, or the desire to 
camouflage the child’s mental deficiency by 
thin the 


a veneer of literacy, no matter how 


veneer may be. 
7. The 


children to classes for the feeble minded s 


assigning backward 


custom of 


to be deplored, wherever there are enoug! 


subnormal pupils in the schools to necessi 


1 


tate the establishment of a number of 


classes. So far as concerns mental subnor 


~ 
+ 
i 


mals, we can most economically and effi 
ciently eope with the problems of educa 
tional and social training by organizing at 
least two types of classes: (1) classes for 
the feeble-minded, in which the range of 
work on the literary side will vary from 
kindergarten or sub-first to second grade, 
or third grade in exceptional instances 
and (2) ungraded classes for the border 


backward 


which the pupils’ 


and restoration 


line, cases, 

potentials for develop 
ment in the literary branches will vary 
from the third grade upward. The borde: 
line should be assigned to the classes for 
mental defectives only when properly or 
ganized ungraded classes are not available 
There are, of course, other types of mentally 
handicapped children should _ be 
sharply differentiated, and should be as 


who 


signed to other types of classes. 
J. E. WALLACE WALLIN 
PsYCHO-EDUCATIONAL CLINIC 
AND SPECIAL SCHOOLS, 


DEPARTMENT OF INSTRUCTION, 
Sr. Louis, Mo. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
EDUCATIONAL REFORM IN CHINA 
Pinc-wen Kvo, president of the Natio 
Higher Normal College, Nanking, Chin 


a, 
given an interview to a representative of 7/ 
Christian Science Monitor in which he said 


Evidences are not wanting to show that ed 


eation is being greatly emphasized in 
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Pres 


univers il 


is to enforeé 


a mandate in which 


the belief that in laying the founda 


ion, education should receive first at 


Recently there is been started ir 


organization for forward movement 


tion, which presented by 


organi 
m, the ¥ ig educationa 


yuuntry, hoth governmental 


and leade : wenting e mercial 
an¢ ieaders represt nting commerciai 


und business interests. 


This organization, in cooperation with the 


s working out a comprehensive a 


program for the extension of modern 


China. It includes the gradual en 


compulsory education, the begin 


ch are being 
provinees, the more 


ing of teachers, both for primary and 


ly 


dary schools, greater provisions fo the en 


of vocational training, more oppor 


iragement 


girls, and for 


es given for the sation of 
shment of more colleges and higher in 


There are special colleges 


of learning. 


China, for we have no coeducatio1 


+} 


bove the primary department 


organization is also encouraging the send 


abroad to stu ly educational 


commissions 


and for the publication of books and 


cals on education. Other evidences also 


that more effective methods are be 


I rove 


forth in the line of education in China. 


Kuo pointed out that in recent years, 


ing, under the auspices of the Ministry 

Education the following conferences were 
held: national conference of the heads of nor- 
mal schools, 1914; national conference of the 
heads of 


> 7 
mercial, 


com- 
1917; 
national conference of the presidents of the 
higher normal colleges, 1918; national con- 

“e of the heads of middle schools, 1918, 
and the national conference of the presidents 
of technical colleges, 1918. 


industrial schools, including 


mechanical and agricultural, 


deal unification of ideas 


standardization 


toward the 
of methods was 


A great 
and the accom- 
conferences. A higher normal 
Mouken for the 
of secondary teachers, making six higher 
other five 


lished at these 


has been organized in 


colleges in all, the being at 


ny 


* Nanki 


ENDOWMENT 
SETTS 


FUND FOR 
INSTITUTE OF 


THE MASSACHU 
TECHNOLOGY 


THI 


19v0 
be en 


mittee to 


taken to rais he $4,000,000 


conduct the campaign ha 
formed, headed by General T 

Pont and Theodore N. Vail, and it is expected 
to set $6,000,000 as its goal, making a total 
new fund of Who 
“Mr. Smith” is has never been disclosed, but 


Coleman du 


endowment $10,000,000. 


his real name is to be 


1920. 


it is understood that 
announced on January 1, 
Richard C 
the course of 


President Maclaurin has issued 


a statement in which he says: 


The institute has always been closely identified 


with the industries. In chemistry, particularly, 


its graduates have been the potential heads of the 


large mills of this section. Just before the late 


war the relat were so far developed that a 


special course chemistry was 


industrial 


young men practical exper 


range 








QS 





ence in five important industrial establishments, 
three of these New England factories. These in 
cluded paper pulp manufacturing, illuminating 


gas manufacturing and another special industry 
Thirty young men 


acids 


production of 
this 


in tne 


were engaged in course when war was de 


clared, but the urgent need of the government for 
skilled chemists such as these students already 


were caused the units in the different factories to 
be speedily scattered. 

One of the results of the great demand for 
chemists during the war has been the very large 
enrolment of men at the institute for the chemical 
that the existing laboratories are al 
ready crowded efficient 
and, if the institute is not to turn away students 


courses, 80 
beyond their capacity, 
in this department, new chemical laboratory build- 
ings are absolutely necessary. 

In electricity, likewise, ‘Technology has always 
been in close touch with the industries themselves 
a result of this has been a course in electrical 
study alter- 


and 
engineering in which the students 
nately at the institute and at the General Electric 
works in Lynn. 
Mechanical 


study which has been carried on along practical 


engineering, too, has also been a 


lines, every student obtaining experience in th 
handling of the tools of the profession. It will 
he of are engaged in the 
manufacture of that the 


Technology students are expected to work within 


interest to men who 


machinery to realize 
the ten-thousandth of an inch. 
This group of 
petus from the war work and it has been found 
necessary to double almost the equipment of lathe 
and machine tools to meet the requirements of 
the school, the preliminary fig- 
of which are already in sight. 
These are the that appeal 
rectly to the great industries of New England, 
but it is foolish to think of increasing them with- 
out carrying forward the fundamental studies in 
mathematics, and the humanistie studies, such as 


courses has received much im 


the next years of 
ures 


courses most di 


literature and languages, so that the young engi- 
neer may have a reasonable degree of culture to 
match his scientific attainments. 

Massachusetts is going to be afforded the op- 
portunity of testifying in the most practical man- 
ner the extent of its appreciation of this great 
technical school, which has already proved so val- 
uable in the development of its industries. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION IN MASSACHUSETTS 
James A. Moyer, director of the University 


Department of the Massachusetts 


Extension 
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Board of Education has made a statement in 


which he says: 


Although this working alone is possibly mor 
valuable, for all effort must be original, it takes 
constant courage. The department feels, how 
ever, that the many students who are doing this 
work are among the most earnest people in 


Massachusetts and most in need of help through 
free education. 
Up to July of 
rolled in correspondence work; this year the en 
Englis} 


last. year there were 4,581 en 


rollment has been increased to 7,952. 


and practical applied mathematics are among th: 
offered, 


enrollment in 


most popular subjects especially ir 


The 


thought to be due to the war, but even since thé 


classes. large French was 
armistice was signed the French classes have in 
creased in popularity. 


offered 


department, in 


time the commonwealth first 
extension through this 
January, 1916, until the present, the total enroll 
During the past school 
1918, to 1919—13,404 
number of students re 


From the 
courses 
been 25,278. 


ment has 


year—from July, July, 


were enrolled, while the 
ceiving instruction during this period was 17,143- 
more than half the total enrollment. 

1918, there 5,024 e1 
this year the class enrollment 
15,057. More 


cooperative classes. 


Previous to July, were 


rolled in classes; 
has been increased to than 2,0( 


additional were in There 


were 191 classes under the direct supervision of 
the department, and 21 cooperative classes. A 
large percentage of these cooperative classes wer 


in Americanization subjects. Five classes wer 
given in cooperation with the Connecticut Valley 
colleges. The number of class students who con 
pleted their courses in this time was 4,068. 

The total students have 
pleted courses is 6,592. Many students who had 


some definite goal in view planned their work 


‘ 


number of who econ 


toward that end and reenrolled in a succession 
eourses. More than 1,000 such reenrollments have 
students have 


the de 


been received, while a number of 


been taking courses continuously since 
partment was established. 

This year several prominent industrial plants 
in Massachusetts also gave work for their en 
ployees in cooperation with the department. 

The held in 
larger towns was as follows: Greater Boston 4! 
Springfield 18, Worcester 7, 
field 4, Holyoke 4, Lowell 3, New Bedford 3. A 


tw 


number of classes some of 


Lawrence 6, Pit 


great many of the smaller towns had one or 


( lasses each, 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS Dr. Braptey M. Davis. 
Aaron Gove, trom 1874 to 1904 superin- has beet 
tendent of the schools of Denver and pre- 


viously for ten years superintendent at Nor- 


Ill., died on August 1, aged eighty years 


is president of the National Edu- 
mn Association in 188 


MeTcALF, school 


ol editor of the 
be, has been appointed directin 
the survey of the 


York City, 


publie se 
authorized by 
He will have such 

investigators, counsel, accountants and 
as the committee shall retain. His 
will take about six months, and he will 
paid $700 a month. The Board of Edu- 


Howarp Mums: 


has appropriated $25,000 for the in- was professor 
vestigation. a é 
Tue New 
Joun A. Covsens, of Brookline, act a 
sident of Tufts C 


is suspend 
ollege, pending 
1 successor to President t} 


AtPEL i ne public 
us. Mr. Cousens is a member of the , y 


Crampton, 


of trustees and is a graduate of the 


BernarRD Ippincs Bett has been elected 
} 


re sident of St. Stephen’s Colles . New York. 
For several years he was dean 


of St. Paul’s chancellor of 
Cathedral in Fond du L 
} 


ic, Wisconsin, and has been knighted 

iring the war was personal aid to the senior 

aplain at the Great Lakes Naval Station. Bingley Training College, \ 
P. ial 


HELEN Marion Wopenouss, princi} 


HwuNTER, associate professor of edu- chair of educa 
the Southern Methodist University, 
las, Texas, has been appointed professor 


education and head of the department 
Baylor College, 


Tue General Education Board 
at the appropriation of $16,000 


the National C 


to 
Belton, Texas. 


ymmiuttee on 
quire nts t the N tio 
elected julrement ne Nations 


board of education, of Wash- ~* ation of America in fi 


Dr. Joun Van Scuaick, Jr., has been 
resident of th, 
ngton, D. C. 


’ 


i to improvements 


curriculum o he secondary 
SUPERINTENDENT Rovittus R. Roa 3 country. The 
red from the superintendency lege, university 
M. J. schools and is succes bY — who will devote ab 
Fletcher, principal f the high includes Professors 


Moore, U 


CLARENCE Leon CLarKE, felloy 


Univers ty of Chicago, has been elects 1 
prof 


fessorship of educatior 


i 
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: 
School, 


( ‘hicagy 


New Y ork tr 


report on the Sterling 


Tut 
filed his 


Surrogates’ Court 


er tax appraiser has 


estate 1n th 
It sets forth the following 
Stocks, bonds 


valuations: mortgages and tan 


gible personal property, $18,251,506; real es- 
tate, about $1,746,764; cash in bank, $337,929. 
It thus appears that Yale Univ rsity will re- 


ceive $18,000,000 which is $3,000,000 more 
than was expected by the university when the 


will was filed. 


At the 
regents of the University of California, a gift 
of 25,000 shares of stock in the Pacific Im- 
provement Company of an estimated value of 
$1,500,000 by Edward F. 
The money is to be utilized by the 


August meeting of the board of 


Searles was an- 
nounced. 
board of regents in such manner as they deem 
proper, there being no conditions attached to 
the gift except that it be applied to the uses 
of the university. 

JupGce Freperick A. SMitTH by his will left 
to the University of Chicago, of which he was 
a trustee, his library and $25,000. 

At Baylor College two dormitories and a 
science hall are in course of construction. 
The Baptist “ Seventy-Million-Dollar Cam- 
paign,” fund of 
three quarters of a million dollars within five 
It is hoped to make it a million. 


will give Baylor College a 


years. 


NEGOTIATIONS between the Memphis (Tenn- 
essee) Teachers Association and the Board of 
Education over recognition of collective bar- 
gaining have been held in abeyance as a re- 
sult of the decision of the teachers to sign 
notices of acceptance submitted to them, as 
the board. The decision to 
upon the advice of R. G. 
for the of teachers, 
who assured them they would not sacrifice the 


individuals, by 


sign was reached 


Brown, attorney union 
fundamental of collective bargaining by sign- 
ing the board’s notices, failure to sign which 
by July 15 was regarded by the board as 
equivalent to a resignation. The association 
submitted to the Board of Education a pro- 
posed new contract involving collective bar- 


gaining and higher salaries. This the board 


promised i 
n addit on 
further board’s 


increas 


revenue 
possible. 

[ue school board service section of the Bu- 
Education, 
1918, 


the end of the fiscal year, June 30, with funds 


reau of which was established 


Decembe a and was maintained until 


allotted by the President from the appropria- 
tion for the national security and defense, has 
lack of 


Commissioner Claxton 


been discontinued for congressional 


appropriation. says: 
“This work was undertaken by the bureau 
primarily to meet an emergency caused by the 
war. The war, is over but the thousands of 
requests for assistance in finding teachers of 
the kind and grade which are sought from the 
country at large rather than from the local 
communities in which they are to serve, show 
that the emergency still exists. It is 
quite evident that there will be constant and 
increasing need for the help which the bureau 


also 


might give through its school board servic: 
section if it can be continued. The reopening 
of the division at 
must, however, depend upon congressional ap 


any time in the future 


propriations.” 

THe New York City Board of Education 
has adopted, as reported in School, a luncheon 
the 
which will furnish luncheons at cost in schools 


service policy for elementary schools 
where the Board of Health has ascertained 
they are needed. The Board of Health will 
cooperate in other respects by examining chil- 
dren and weighing them. Associate Superin- 
tendent Straubenmueller devised the plan and 
it was adopted in the main. The ‘resolution 
was offered by President Anning S. Prall. It 
authorized the committee on school lunches t 
work with the Board of Superintendents in 
preparing a system for such schools as, in the 
opinion of the Board of Health, are in need of 
The resolution also provided for 
the continuation of the work of 
parents to the proper feeding of children. Th 
board pledged itself to furnish the equipment 
for organizations desiring to conduct a luncl 


lunchrooms. 
educat ing 


eon system. Lunches have been served 
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last six years by the school 
r the New York Association 

Condition of the Poor 
824,000 


serve d 


committee 


cost Irom eight 


an average 
to the pupils. roject 
self-supporting, accor 


hart, secretary oft the committee. 


RESOLUTIONS signed by all teachers of Ham- 
Ohio, and of 
presented to the Ohio Legislature asking 
a tenure-of-office act to take 


ton county, Cineinnuti, have 
t! enactment of 
the place of the contract 
It is stated that “ Dismissal entails 


hardship on teachers at any time, but be- 


present one-year 


system. 


comes doubly severe when it deprives them of 
their pensions, which are nothing more than 
that 
counted upon as a protection in old age and 


deferred salary payments have been 
as a measure of compensation for the meager 
salaries received. Subserviency causes discon- 
tent among teachers, makes teaching unat- 
tractive to Americans, and compels the most 
efficient teachers of character, initiative, and 
ability to leave the field of teaching and to 
enter other lines of work, where the whim of 

single individual can not deprive them of a 


ivelihood.” 

THE Interchurch World Movement Survey, 
which is now being promoted throughout the 
United States with headquarters in New York, 
is establishing state survey councils in every 
state in the union with experienced survey di- 
R. W. Thatcher, dean of 


the department of agriculture of the 


rectors in charge. 
Univer 
sity of Minnesota, has been made a member of 
the Minnesota council. Every county, com- 
unity and local church is to be minutely sur- 
eyed and the facts tabulated and presented in 
graphic form, says Albert Z. Mann, 811 Lum- 
ber Exchange, Minneapolis, in charge of the 
Minnesota survey. Following the survey the 

iterial will be interpreted in terms of a 
great program and budget of adjustment and 
promotion, the various national or state de- 
bodies 


ampaigns simultaneously. 


nominational conducting their own 


Investigations will 


be made as to national resources, economic 


organizations, program and minister 


eral meeting of the survey commission of 


nesow W ll be called early in August to 
plete the plans. C 


tion of 


ynferences for the 


county survey leaders will 


various parts of the state in September 


THE first number of the Wyoming Educa 
tional Bulletin, to be 
State Department of Education, 
school law provides that the State Department 
shall 


bureau and that 


issued monthly by the 
notes that the 
an employment 


of Education conduct 


such service shal free ti 


school 


475 teachers. 


teachers and to boards. There is an 
available list of 
are enrolled from the state and from all parte 
of the United States. 


do not seem capable and able to qualify 


These teachers 


None are enrolled who 
under 
our certification regulations. Proof of schol 
arship and probable teaching succ 

manded before the teacher i 


list. A study of these applican 


ment shows that of 475 enrolled o1 


willing to teach for $75 per month 


age monthly salary demanded by 


grade teachers is $95 ly 
school teachers there ar: 
less than $1,200 per year 
that most of the 

mind, a nine months’ scho 
tion the monthly wage fo 
ing to teach. That 


the assistance given by the Employment Bu 


reau is evidenced by the fact that calls f 
teachers have recently been received 

66 different clerks 

Many teas hers 


have been placed and a larger number will b 


calls came from 


superintendents in the state. 


during the summer months 
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THe terms of the ocati 
passed by the New York state 
as follows: 

1, That shall 
be established in cities and school distrieta having 
The 


to make the necessary arrange 


part-time or continuation classes 


a population of 5,000 or more inhabitants. 

cities are required 

and maintain such part- 
] 


pening of the publie schools 


and shall annually thereafter 


ments to begin to operate 
time classes on the o 
in September, 1920, 
in September open and maintain additional schools 
1925, a 


been 


number of such 
afford the 
required instruction provided for in the a 

2. That 
who is not in regular attendance upon a public, 


sufficient 
established to 


in September, 


classes shall have 


each minor under the age of eighteen 


private or parochial school shall attend part-time 


I 
or continuation elasses for not less than four 


hours per week nor more than eight hours per 


week for thirty-six weeks during the school year. 
The attendance a part-time school shall be 
between the hours of eight o’clock in the morning 


upon 


and five o’clock in the afternoon, 
3. That the Commissioner of Education, in co- 


operation with the Industrial Commission and 
the Commissioner of Agriculture, shall make a sur- 
vey of each city or district to ascertain the indus 
and 
and the benefits and 


through the establishment 


trial, commercial, economic social needs of 


each city or district oppor 
tunties to be afforded 


of such part-time or continuation classes. 


Presivent FE. S. Davis, of the Chicago board 
of education, has suggested that five stories be 
added to the public library building for use as 
offices for the board. The estimated cost of 
the addition would be $1,000,000. 


THE suggestion of the Board of Education 
that the matter in dispute between the Hey- 
wood (England) Town Council and its teach- 
ers should be referred to arbitration has not 
been accepted by the sub-committee which has 
the matter in hand. The strike of teachers is 
in the second month, and failing a settle- 
that the head 
teachers will shortly be out. A few uncertifi- 
the schools and in 


now 


ment there is every prospect 
cated teachers remain in 
some cases the principal teachers are endeav- 


oring to carry on the work. 


Brown UNIVERSITY announces that the bonus 


of twenty per cent. on salaries of members of 
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the faculty will be continued another year 
through the generous gifts of alumni to the 
War Emergency Fund. It will apply to those 
teachers who have been at Brown for two or 
more years. 

In a lecture before the Modern Language 
Association, London, by Mr. E. Allison 


on “ Experience and experiment in the teach- 
According to the 


Peers 


ng of French composition.” 
Educational Supplement of the Times he adv 
cated the formation of a department of edu 


The or- 


connection 


cational experiment and research. 
ganization of the department, in 
with such a body as the Modern Language As- 
sociation, would not be difficult. A central sul 
committee would undertake its direction, t 
gether with the collation of results, while loc 
branches would stimulate discussion and 
spire individual initiative. The cooperation of 
a considerable number of teachers would, of 
course, be an essential factor, since laboratory 
conditions can never prevail in the classroom 
and the number of subjects must of necessity 
be very much larger than in the average ex- 
The pro 
posed department would not confine its activi 
ties to statistical but 
record and publish the results of all kinds 


the conclusion 


periment in practical psychology. 


research, would als 
innovation in method. At 
the lecture a number of teachers anxious t 
take part in the experiment were informal] 
enrolled. 

AT a meeting of the Somerset (England), 
Council, at Taunton, Captain the 
H. Watson introduced a plan on be- 
Instruction Com- 


County 
Hon. T. 
half of the 
mittee for the establishment of a farm inst 


Agricultural 


tute in Somerset. The plan suggested that 
the county council should purchase or allocate 
a large house and buildings with 20 acres 

land in a suitable center, with option to pur 
chase or lease up to 150 acres in the imme- 
diate neighborhood; that the house should be 
utilized as a residence for a certain number 
of students and members of the staff; that 

block of educational buildings be erected 

provide accommodation for 30 students, lecture 
rooms, laboratories, carpenters’ and smiths’ 


shops and a dairy; that the period of training 
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or two years; and that scholarships be 


+ 


varded to enable the poorer students 


nefit by such training. The plan also em- 
died proposals to extend facilities for giving 
cal advice to farmers, the appointments 

al members of the county staff) 

assistant county organizer, a dairying in 

a poultry-keeping instructor, one ad 
horticultural instructor, and a whole- 

ping instructor as the need fi 
developed; further to extend local 
instruction and practical demon- 

get into closer touch with all 
the farming community by en- 

ig agricultural competitions, agricul- 

YW organizations, and assisting in the 
of the Board of Agriculture plans. 
msiderable discusion the plan was 


me dissentient. 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
A REAL VALUE OF LATIN 
Beinc one of those who find nothing 
trivial for their attention (Humani ni 
ienum puto) I have been reading 
me “educational literature.” Much 
s annoyed me excessively in that it seems 
prove—because of the prejudice of the au- 
rs, I am sure—that Latin is ineffective. 


TABLE 1 
Pupils Studying Latin 


N First Year No. Fourth Year Estimated Wealth of 
Pupils Pupils their Parents 

Under $1,000 
$1,000 $5.00 
$5.0 0 $10 000 

£10.000 $25,000 

$25,000- $50,000 

$50,000 $100,000 


$100,000 $500,000 


$500.000—$1.000.000 
i ‘ + , ‘ 


54,175.00 


° 


P.E.= .00] 
to transmute 
but the table of equivalents 
which I referred unfortunately gave the values 


vy up to 1.000. 


Totals 120 


Medians 


riority 


parents 
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foolishly advising the the 


offerings of ephemeral French or Spanish, the 


ir children to elect 
crude vulgarities of science, or the unspeak- 
able newer subjects. 

The conclusion is obvious: for the economic 
comfort of their parents, if for nothing else, 
young people should study the classics. 

I had in mind also to reveal that the Latin 
course is more highly selective than any other 
in the high school. Fortunately this fact is 
iudice ; 
are now electing Latin than four years ago, I 
that I can not substantiate the 
fact with the data at hand. 


Another important conclusion that I could 


true, me but inasmuch as fewer pupils 


im adv Ising 


support, if it were not for’ taking too much 


space, is that before the recent imposition of 
iniquitous and confiseatory taxes, the fathers 
Latin 


support 


of fourth-year relatively 
the 


did the fathers of first-year pupils who do not 


pupils paid 


less for of the government than 
elect the classical studies. 
With the aid of Mr. Praxiteles Jacobs, 


distinguished 


the 
artist, I am engaged in 
that Latin 


a higher degree of pulchri- 


now 


research to show pupils in th 
senior year have 
tude than those who are just beginning the 
Personally I can not doubt that the 


results of assiduous and prolonged study of the 


subject. 


classics is reflected in the faces of the chosen. 
Young this turn in 
numbers from ephemera back to the gods of 
our fathers. 


people realizing will 


The educational agitators of the 
passing day will then gnash their teeth, the 
truth being reestablished convincingly by their 
own method of statistics; but as for me—As?# 
ego vicissim risero. 


Quintus IT 


QUOTATIONS 
COLLEGE SALARIES AND COLLEGE QUALITY 
In connection with the Harvard campaign 


for endowment there uttered a warning 


that those wh 


was 
’ fear Bolshevism can not afford 
to underpay the men who teach their sons. 
the re- 
It is not. The 
sturdiest faith of even a conservative spirit, 


The context leads one to infer that 


mark was not altogther a joke. 


in the expediency of the order of things, can 
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not survive years of petty harassment under 


that order. If there is anything that a men- 


tal worker requires it is peace of mind. In 
general, the professor does not make excessive 
demands for material rewards; he has “ taken 


the vow of poverty” in a certain very rea 


It does not worry him that he has 1 


sense. 


steam yacht or limousine of luxury; he 


quite content to go to some rustic region 


" 


summer, and still further wear out cloth 


nce discarded for reason of tenuosity But 


there are heart-sinkings when he sees, as t 


his economies and doings-witl 


of debt—of obligati 


reward of 
the gradual mounting 
for whose discharge he can see no means 
providing. His salary has virtually been ce 
in half since 1900, and he was not doing t 


then. 


well 
and 


length, when the hopefulness and resilience 


even A pervading feeling of fe 
I 


depression lames his powers, 


youth is past, renders him critical and resent 
ful. Add to this a certain concern lest all m 
not be his chances for a Carneg 


well with 


pension, upon which he has hitherto reckoned, 
and you have a state of mind and temper that 


And if t 


what of 


authorities call low morale. 
this 
The latter has youth on his 


army 


professor is getting into state, 
the instructor? 


side; 


shown by a collection of young college teac!] 


but he is, in a number of cases, as 
ers’ budgets, either putting off marriage, put 
ting off a family, or living with wife, or w 

and restricted 


family, in quarters—* in 


room with alcove ”’”—and meanwhile, unless h: 
has some savings, running into several hu: 
dred dollars of debt every year. 

A man in this condition of mind distrust 
the social system under which he suffers, 
is on the road to a conviction that it can 1 


us wl 


—, 


be the worse for a change. Any one 
has been careful and economical feels that he 
ought to have something to show for it. If 
care and economy do not get results in tl 
world, it must be the fault of the system—1 
ours. The conclusion is that the system must 
be changed. Your professor, at any rate, 1s 
not getting on under it. He is being cramped 
and humiliated on all sides, is conscious th 


he is becoming quasi-miserly through over 
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attention to pennies—in fact, is himself liv- dismissal, the association failed lamentably. 
ng a petty and sordid life, and, what is much It did nothing to prevent the writing of a 
worse, sees those he most cares for, and for chapter in the history of our colleges 

whom he is responsible, involved in the same when it had a unique chance to stand uy 
lestiny. He willingly took on the vow of they will one day be sadly ashamed. What 


overty for himself, perhaps, but not for them wonder then that professors are turnit t 


He would go into plumbing if he knew something else, and have decided to for ’ 
ugh. He is in the clutch of an out-and-out unions to be affiliated with the Federat 


xasperating experience, one that is destruc- Labor? Of course, such a step has beer 
ve both of his dignity and his self-ré spect. greeted in some quarters as a sign that Bo 


Whether, under this harrow, he reveals shevist principles are invading ir instit 


yishev vid tendencies rr not. a man in such tions of learning, and it is no doubt true that 
mood ought not to be teaching our sons The Nation itself would have been pained and 


He is bound to be wearied and distraught, if shocked, a dozen years ago, by the news. But 


+ bitter and cynical. It takes enthusiasm times have changed; the sweep of tl 
ind fervor to fire the heart of youth. There movement has made it clear t t if the n 
$ | for the clear and equable mind, suffi tellectuals are to exercise the t 
ciently at rest as respects its own concerns to country that they should, there must b 
be able to spare that force upon which his Closer affiliation between brain-worker nd 
arges ought to have the right to draw. As manual laborers 
ngs now go, the best men will keep out of Certainly an approach to the Federation of 
teaching, and presently the inferior ones, less Labor ought not to strike any one as very 
robust and resistant of nonsense, May actu- radical in this dav when that august | dy has 
y fall, as some have already fallen, into made such a reputation for conservatism and 
t status of suggestible malcontents. The respectability. Even the professors of the 
heads of most professors are not yet weak University of Illinois might ask to be ex used 
enough for Bolshevism; but certain journals trom the charge of radicalism since their 


: ° : > + cam + : ] Bliet = . lam? ’ 
that dish up brain-softening compounds, ful] Union is directly affiliated with Mr. G ers's 
f insinuation and suggestion, are far too rganization As a matter of fact it appears 


popular among them. To such influences they that those who took this step at Urbana wer 


are becoming ever more “ open-minded.” conse1ous only of very modest and. to all out 


[his is dangerous. If the cure of Russian W#"d appearance, unexceptionable purposes. 


> . . ° ° e 3 nembers tf iniversit s1pnortes 
Bolshevism is more food, the prophylaxis of As member f a university sup} 1 by 


: . : . . 7") publie funds hey saw an opportunity fo 
professorial Bolshevism is more salary.—The funds, th ee aed 
ee ae bringing their institution closer to the inter 

ests of a large part of the populatio The 


THE UNIONIZING OF PROFESSORS rganized high school and grade-school teac} 
When the Association of University Pro- ers had already discovered in the labor unions 
fessors was formed some five or six years ago, 1 willingness to be guided in questions of edu 


} } 1 } } 


here were not wanting expressions of horror itionai poncy whi promisead much 
t the very thought that college professors tage to the public. Where formerly private 
uld organize after the pattern of mere interests had wielded the influence of labor in 
echanies. But unfortunately for the pro- matters requiring legislative action, the teac! 
ession, there has been nothing in the record ers were now able to gain a hearing for their 
the association to startle any one. Indeed, views and to have a determining voice on sub 


1 


t has proved a sad disappointment in more jects of which they were best qualified to 
than one case, and during the war emergency, judge. Why then should not the university, 
freedom of thought and speech, and the right whose trustees are chosen by popular vote, 


to hold a minority opinion without facing whose budget is awarded by a popular legis- 
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lature, be a great gainer by being brought into 


closer contact 


with a numerous body of citi- 
more enlightened and 

The fear that it 
assume a partisan bias in conflicts be- 


tween capital and labor was amply offset by a 


zens and enlisting its 
sympathetic attention ? 


mignt 


firmly fixed impression that it already leaned 


toward the le 33 popular side. The Nati n. 


EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN IN 
ENGLAND 

Tur British Home 

cular dated July 16, 

Clerk of the Local 

with the 


THE 
Office has issued a cir- 
1919, addressed “to the 
Education Authority,” 
Employment of Children. 
Times Edu- 
cational Supplement it calls attention to Sub- 
section (1) of 13 of the 
Act, 1918, makes 
ments in the provision of the Employment of 
Children Act, 1903. 
of this subsection, it is hoped, may be brought 


at aling 
According to the abstract in the 
Section Educational 


which important amend- 


Paragraphs (i) and (ii) 


into force on January 1, 1920; paragraphs 
(iii) and (iv), which transfer the powers con- 
ferred by the Employment of Children <Act, 
1903, from the local authority to the local edu- 
cation authority, came into operation on April 
I, 1919, and in working of section 37 of the 
Interpretation Act, 1889, by-laws may be made 
at once, although they will not take effect so 
Section 18 (1) (i) 
that section is brought into operation. 


is coneerned until 
These 


confirmation of the 


far as 


by-laws will require the 
Home Secretary, but the Home Office and the 
Board of and the 
Ilome Secretary has been in consultation with 


Education will cooperate, 


the President of the Board of Education as 
regards the recommendations made in the cir- 
cular letter. The cireular states that every 


local education authority should now consider 
the revision of any existing by-laws and the 
preparation of new by-laws to supplement the 
statutory provisions. If the authority desire 
the new by-laws to come into operation simul- 
taneously with Section 13 (1) (i) (ii), prompt 
taken. 
istrative arrangements for the enforcement of 
they 


action should be The necessary admin- 


regulations when come into 


sh vuld 


the new 


also be made _ beforehand. 


operation 
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Act of 
r has power to supplement the pr 
13 (1) of the Act of 


Ree ‘~ r : 
laws (1) raising the age for employment or 


Under Section 1 of the 1903 the au- 


vision 
in Secti mn 1918 by by- 


prohibiting all employment of children under 


14 in specified oceupati ns, which may he 
specially deleterious; (2) imposing conditions 
on the employment of children in specified 


ecupations and (5) reculating the } urs ol 


employment in all or any specified occupations 
on the evenings of school days, or Saturd: ys 


and other holidays, and on Sundays 
Local by-laws should be adopted to loca 
co iditions, and the first step should be the 


collection of information and a general reviey 
The e 


registration of 


local circumstances. reuiar goes 


with the 


of the 
on to deal 


and employers 


children 
in specified occupations, and 
suggests a model by-law dealing with the sub- 
brought into force at once, 


ject which, if 


would provide useful information in framing 


a code of by-laws regulating hours, 
of Section 13 
and help the authority to take the necessary 
Section 15 of the Act of 1918 
The circular to deal with the pro- 
hibition of specified occupations (and giv 


would 


make the enforcement easier, 
action under 


goes on 


a model by-law setting out occupations whic! 
need special consideration), permission to work 
in certain occupations, subject to a medic 

certificate (with model by-law), the employ- 
ment after school on school days (the Hom 
Secretary recommending two hours as thé 
Saturdays at 


Home 


recommending five hours a day as a maximum 


¢ mployment on 
( the 


maximum), 
other school holidays pecretary 
with seasonal exceptions, not involving hea 

(this 


The circular 


strain), Sunday employment will be 
limited to special occupations). 
suggests that specific hours of work should be 
fixed when practicable, so as to prevent 
evasion or alternatively for the times of en 
ployment to be set out on official cards. 
Authorities should not allow exceptions t 
the statutory prohibition of morning employ- 
ment on school days unless adequate measures 
ean be taken to protect the children so en 
ployed. A proposed by-law allowing morning 


employment must state the reason in the oc 
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on specified and show that full inquiry § should be sufficiently strengthened for t 
s been made as to the conditions under  purpos There should als - 
‘th the children will work. The Home _ with other officers 
Secretary recommends that one of the condi- forcing street trading | : ~ \ 
s “necessary to safeguard the interests f nspectors Ss regards hild: 
ldrer should be a certificate from the shops. 
dical officer that the employment will 
e prejudicial to the health or physical EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
pment of the child, and will not render STATISTICS 
child unfit to obtain the proper benefit CONTENTS OF STATE SUPERINTENDENTS 
s education. The Home Secretary REPORTS 
rther recommends that the hour for starting [HE purpose of this study is t nomen ¢ 
should not be earlier than 7 A.M nd juestion, What do the report f super 
ild not end as a rule later than 8 a.m tendents and . | a 
4 code of model by-laws providing for a sys- change in the four vears { 1913 to 1917? 
em of registration and the issue of identifica- The table given here shows in what wav and 
ecards to children for whom morning em- to what extent the answer to this juestion has 
ment is permitted, is given in Appendix been worked out. Some further ext : 
II. Any by-law allowing the employment of however, are necessary ) 


12 by their parents must be The comparison was suggested by 7, article 


lren under 
mited to specified occupations, and the inter- written by Dr. Pritchett. 


3 ol the children should be carefully safe- Ninth Annual Report f the presid t and 
ruarded by regulations as to ; ’ dis 
the names, addresses and ages of all Advancement of Teaching—1914 


to be notified to the authority. “State Educational Reports.” Dr. Priteh 


hours and by treasurer of the Carnegie Fow 


} uring 
childre n 





[The attention of the authority is specially made the following criticisms on the state r 
m to Section 3 of the Act of 1903 and ports: 
15 of the Act of 1918 which provided (a) Many of them lacked tables 


the protection of children from injurious’ and indices. Without such helps. it is dif 


the 
“Tt is important that the local edu- cult for one to find the dat » @ » that ; 
tion authority should make full use of these wants. 
visions.” (b) Too large a proportion of the volum 
The circular deals at length with street were mack up of stat dian which were ¢ ’ 
rading by young persons between 14 and 16 tailed. 
The model by-laws issued by the Home Office fo) Dis ailestion end cemeneement of me 
1903 have been revised, and the revised , 0-0). . 1 ¢ ; re : 
. . c Y . : teriais am topics, while sim r i 
le is given in Appendix III. to the Cir- wae, Riedell tha enitmntne excinnies Gon com 


lar: “ Boy street traders should be induced 1 
it pe ; paring educational conditions 
in a Lads’ Club or some organization pro- tat 
. . os a STaLles. 
ding recreation and character training, and ‘ 
: = ie (d) Educational directories, circulars, ex 
the names and addresses of licensed street 
ders should be supplied to social workers 
“~- special officers and of state inst 
ng to befriend them. Adequate arrange- : 
the like should be eliminated from t regu 


amination rules, courses of stu 


nts for enforcing the Act and the by-lays 
ust be made and for this purpose notices ‘“** tate reports. It would be bx = 


° ° . snech matters } cena ts 
ting the requirements should be widely dis- uch matters in separa 


ited to shopkeepers and other employers (e) In his statement on educa - 
hild labor. It will be generally convenient ons, the superintende Iten attempted 
> : , y , +n ' ) “ , , 1} 

ploy school attendance officers to super- discuss too many pres in a it pas ' 


the employment of children, and the staff 
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Alabama Annual | An 

Arizona Biennial, Bi 

Arkansas No recen port prin 
California Bi é 5 , Yes ) 
Colorado Bi. 2 j 72 59, N No Ye 
Connecticut Yo recent report printed 
Florida Bi « y SOS! Yes Yes 
Georgia An. 5 547; No No 
Idaho } 4 5 236 Yes | Yes 
Illinois 976 Yes 
Indiana ; ) 5 1040 Yes 

lowa ; 3 477 | No 
Kansas 33 427, No 
Kentucky . SSS Yes 
Louisiana 230' No 
Maine i 36 381 Yes 
Maryland n. 3 ; 363 Yes 
Massachusetts An. j ‘ 5 441 Yes 
Michigan ; : 3 32! 314: Yes 
Minnesota yA H2 233 Yes 
Missouri ; 3 348 

Montana 2 ; 83 

Ne braska 

Nevada 2 117 

New Hampshire 2 161 

New Jersey , SOB 

New Mexico ; si 4 100 

New Yorl I r 1170 

North Carolina 2 170 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


(Oregon 


AF ot nt 


OD et nt 


Z 


Pennsyly nia 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 5 3 342 No 
rennessee ‘ Yes 
Texas o rece! ‘port printed 
Utah 4 5 é Yes Ni 
Vermont ) : > Yes Yes 
Virginia I , 13 "e Yes No 
Washington ‘ ) ‘ N Yes | No 
West Virginia 3 ; 45 263 N No Yes 
Wisconsin j f { Yes No 
No No 


Wyoming 


vitals .175 16,401 Y, 24:Y, 23 Y, 27/Y, 28 1568'895] 723 
N, 19 N, 20 N, 16'N, 15 


argument nor reach any convincing conclusion show any improvement? The table accon 


about any of the questions. ing this explanation indicates the answer 
These criticisms applied to the reports this question. 

printed about 1912. Do those printed four or The data in the columns headed “ A’ 

five years later, judged by the above criticisms, from the Carnegie report mentioned 


* Included in statistics. and the other columns headed “ B” were ce 
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Reports o 


ducatior 


179 
17 


7910 6028 1436 1722, 2144 | 2693 


from state reports of the dates given umns. It will be s 
qv Tie 


‘Year B,” which are approximately four little change, 


later than the corresponding compila this change represent 


the Carnegie report. A comparison of ever, the m 


le for the four-year period, the like d 


it of the col 
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SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 
rHE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


UCATION 


has been fe 


i! d pecause they 


f ] ] 
her forward-looking 


oft pub 

The teachers of ‘ica, through the Na 
tional Education wiation, are molding 
public sentiment to as never before. They 
legislative 


} 


eau 


are united in supp of a great 
a department of 


Preside t’s 


program providing 


cation witl a secretary in the 
for federal aid in support of 


cabinet, and 


education. Their influence is being 


publie 
strongly felt in Washington. Congress 


taking a keen interest in their demands, 


the justice of their cause is attracting pub 


attention throughout the country. 


The constructive legislative program 
National Edueation 


active 


Association hi: 


won support of other great 
Federation apor, 
Federation of Women’s Clubs and 


and P 


are giving in their 


tions. The American 

» General 
the Mothers’ Congress arent Teachers 
Association 
effective support. Thi 
of the 
Women ar 
needs of childhood and recognize the 
For this 
comprehend the 


edu- 


earnest and 


influence of the women 


country is being particularly felt. 


intimately associated with the 
impor- 


tance of reason 


they 


wisdom of giving 


public education. 
quick to 
recognition to 


have been 


just 


eation 


The revised Smith-Towner educational 


now before Congress, puts the power of 


national government strongly back of public 
encroaching 
state 
If this bill becomes a will b 


a tremendous impetus in every state of 


without in any way 


education 
upon the rights or prerogatives of th 
law education 


given 


1 Presented at the general session by 


Magill, field secretary, National Education Asso 


Washington, D. ¢ 


e1ation, 


f 


Hugh 8. 


f specia 
to the 
states 


the subject and encourage the 


support of ei and 
Voca 


is important and should be 
essential to the 


icwners 


training and 


promotion general education. 


tional education 
promoted, but it is not so 


1ation as that every child 


welfare of the 


should have the opportunity to obtain a good 
Americaniza- 


attempted 


m school education. The 
f adult 
education of adult illiterates is very necessary, 


‘oOmm 


immigrants and the 


but the most effective place to teach American 


] 


ideals is in our publie schools, and if free 


privileges are guaranteed to every child 
America, illiteracy will soon disappear. 

Education is so vitally essential to the very 
considerations 


fe of our nation that patric tie 


demand that the national government shall e1 
courage and assist the states in its promotior 
The nation, the state and the local communit 

should each bear a just share of the necessary 
expense, for each shares in the benefits derived 
From lack of adequate support our public edu 
cation has deteriorated in many places. Th 

question of who shall teach the children of 
to-day, the citizens of to-morrow, is of vital 
concern to the whole country. So long as our 
taught by 


character and ability, imbued with the spirit 


schools are men and women of 


and ideals of America the future of our 


country is secure, but in many localities young 
Americans are to-day being taught by teachers 
of foreign accent, of foreign habits of thought, 
and foreign standards of living. If are t 
preserve our free institutions and perpetuate 
the fundamental principles of our government 
national aspect 


we can not neglect the 


= " 
eaucation. 





